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REPLY, &c. 



To find fault with existing institutions is at all 
times an easy task ; and proportionate with their 
eminence and importance in the eyes of the pub- 
lic is their liability to censure from envy, or from 
interested motives. Proper caution must there- 
fore be used in weighing the opinions of their op- 
ponents. These do not always folio w the same plan 
of attack. Whilst some place their hope of ob- 
taining notoriety in connecting themselves, they 
care not how, with names not equally frail and 
perishable ; others, morfe cautious, proceed to un- 
dermine anonymously what they would not ven- 
ture to encounter in fair and open controversy. 
In writers of the latter class, one may easily 
detect a tone of impatience and discontent, a 
restlessness of mind, which no skill can temper 
or conceal. There is also a parade of liberality, 
an appeal to public opinion, a profession of com- 
pliance with the free inquiry instituted by an 
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enlightened age, — whilst the writer advances to 
correct offenders, under cover of the broad shield 
of the " giant Reform." 

In " Some Remarks upon the present Studies 
and Management of Eton School," professing to 
be from the pen of a parent, this spirit seems to 
have worked to admiration. Eton is instanced as 
occupying a * bad eminence.' Her ' antique 
towers' are fast mouldering to decay; and her 
€< errors," in like manner, are iC antiquated n and 
ruinous. In exposing these, the writer, more than 
once, expresses his resolution to refrain from " an 
insolent and contemptuous manner," and from 
" personal disrespect ;" but they suddenly grow 
into such enormities that he can no longer con- 
troul his indignation, and breaks forth in a tone 
which is certainly far from temperate, and, in the 
opinion of some, may seem to bear a very close 
resemblance to abuse. I think the excess to 
which his ire has carried him, must surprise even 
him. Let him read again the first page of his 
" Remarks," and say, how little it alone agrees 
with his modest and even apologetic Preface. 
,We are introduced to a public body of €€ men, 
whose wisdom consists in a stubborn refusal to 
improve ;" " receiving the wisest suggestions that 
can be offered— the. most modest remonstrance 
that can be made, with the same grin of contempt, 
and the same scowl of hate ;" — " scornfully re- 
jecting the demands of a reasoning age, yet blind 






to their approaching downfall, and prepared to 
defend the citadel of bigotry to its last gun." As 
a classic end, they are to perish, I suppose, like 
Roman senators, beneath the swords of ruthless 
invaders, without abating one tittle of their obsti- 
nate dignity, even amidst the crash of their 
" brazen gates," and the ruins of their college 
walls. 

The writer goes on to show how incapable he is 
of " using a word personally disrespectful to any 
one," by naming, in no measured language, the 
Provost of Eton and the Head Master. The high 
character and acknowledged merits of these two 
gentlemen ought to have secured to them an 
immunity from such epithets as the pamphlet be- 
stows. It will be a sufficient refutation of the 
" unintelligible prevarications " and " juggling 
with common sense," imputed to them, to correct 
the error upon which all this declamation is 
grounded. The head master is not appointed by the 
Provost alone, but by the Provost, Vice-Provost, 
and six Fellows, alt voting separately at his elec- 
tion. After this, let us hear no more of the ser- 
vant acting against his employer. I would wil- 
lingly believe his statement to be " no intentional 
misrepresentation," but owing to " imperfect in- 
formation " obtained by the writer ; though surely 
it was due to the public, and much more to the 
individuals attacked, to have ascertained its truth 
beforehand. 
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The preceding observations h&ve been con- 
fined to the manner, more than the matter 
of the writer's "Remarks;" to his spirit of 
bitterness and hostility, as inconsistent with a 
claim to sincerity, and regard for the school. 
This was my impression on perusing his paraph- 
let. Respecting many of the alterations he 
proposes, I could have wished that others better 
qualified to decide upon them, had, shown the 
world how far they are calculated to produce be- 
nefit or not ; and had brought the question to a 
fair issue. But his comments extend beyond 
mere school arrangements, and do little justice 
either to present or to old Etonians. As one of 
the latter, proud of the place of my education, — 
attached to my school and its masters by feelings 
more kind than usually bind us to the scenes of 
our youth and early discipline, — I am willing to at- 
tempt its vindication, at the risk of being thought 
obtrusive and vain, or even bigoted. 

Nor yet, in blaming the style and harshness of 
the " Remarks," would I be thought on that ac- 
count to dismiss them unheard. Truth is too 
often displeasing and unpalatable, — conveyed with 
severity and unkindness ; yet it is not less truth. 
We may learn much from an enemy ; the advice 
of one who calls himself a friend should not then 
be hastily rejected, however suspicious the garb 
he wears. I am prepared to show in what I coin- 
cide with his views, and where I differ from 
them. 






The authorities of the school are, I am sure, 
quite open to conviction upon just and reasonable 
grounds; all know them to be fully equal to 
remedy any defect. But I should be unjust in 
withholding approval from many suggestions of- 
fered by the writer. In particular, I would in- 
stance those in pp. 24—27, upon " weekly trans- 
lations to be done in school without the aid of a 
dictionary;" and, "collections" of the fifth and 
sixth forms at the end of each school-time." The 
introduction of larger extracts from the Greek 
historians, orators, and tragedians, instead of 
Kiii-in u and Callimachus, would be attended with 
advantage, (pp. 23, 24, 29.) For reasons which 
I have stated, I will not enter upon a discussion of 
this subject in detail. Some very just remarks 
are contained in these pages, and the necessity 
of encouraging emulation in boys is forcibly and 
truly urged. If this be neglected, one great object 
of a public school is surely lost. My views of the 
merits of composition shall be given afterwards. 

To a certain extent, then, I admit the " Re- 
marks " to be good, and deserving attention. Yet 
their tenor would lead many readers to the con- 
clusion that no improvement whatever had been 
admitted at Eton ; and the school "essentially/ 1 
(to use the writer's words,) " if not exactly the 
same that it was fifty, nay, for what he knows, 
one hundred years ago." I am strangely misin- 
formed, if a gradual and' manifest improvement 



has not taken place within the last twenty years ; 
and the boys enabled to gain much useful and ge- 
neral information, independent of their extended 
reading in classic authors. Private instruction 
may imply a " defect in the system ;" though at 
the universities it is not only recognized, but con- 
sidered almost essential. I would ask, Is nothing 
to be allowed to the industry and superintendence 
of those with whom the management of the school 
rests? In common justice to these gentlemen, the 
public should not be led to make a low estimate 
of their merits. Under the present head master, 
the school discipline has been steadily and ably 
maintained. Not, indeed, a harsh and unneces- 
sary restraint upon the personal liberty of the 
boys, but a firm and judicious management, both 
controlling by fear of punishment and disgrace, 
and leading them to form just notions of duty and 
self-government. Nor in discipline only, but also 
in instruction, have the assistants aided in making 
a great and important advance. There is a new 
spirit infused into the boys — a desire after know- 
ledge, a shame in being left behind by their 
equals, — which some few years since did not exist. 
It is strange this should have escaped the notice 
of " A Parent:" if indeed he does not assume 
the name as a pretext ; or, finding the fact incon- 
veniently in the way of his argument, he has pru- 
dently forborne to notice it. I do not hesitate to 



assert, that no body of men, engaged in the in- 
struction of youth, better deserve the confidence 
of parents than the Eton masters. 

The munificence of the Duke of Newcastle, in 
founding his scholarships, is said to be an " an- 
nual exposure of the system : for the public busi- 
ness alone could never enable a boy to go through 
that examination." Would any one think of con- 
demning college lectures at Oxford or Cambridge, 
because they alone do not render a man compe- 
tent to sit for a scholarship in his own college, or 
pass his B. A, degree, much less to go up for 
an Ireland or Pitt scholarship ? The chief object 
in all these, is not to ascertain what a man has 
done with assistance, but what he has done with- 
out, — what his own industry and diligence has ac- 
quired for him, — to form an estimate of his natural 
abilities as well as his assiduity, — of his individual 
powers, and taste, and judgment, — not the mere 
accuracy of his memory in retaining the work of 
the lecture-room. Nor is the object of the New- 
castle different from these. True, the school les- 
sons are an essential part of the examination, and 
furnish a proof of the attention paid by the boys 
in school. But what they read and hear there, is 
but the introduction to authors, whose works they 
are to pursue further in private — the foundation of 
higher and more available reading. If their 
tutors are not to assist and direct them in this, 
who is ? 1 well believe that no labour is spared 
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in preparation. A certain knowledge of divinity 
is indispensable ; indeed, if any of the candidates 
do not answer the papers on the Acts, one of the 
Gospels, and general questions in theology, (which 
always begin the examination,) they are not al- 
lowed to proceed to the other subjects. That re- 
ligious instruction is in some degree adequate, 
may be understood from the declaration of an 
Archdeacon, who has several times examined, 
that the boys knew enough divinity to pass for 
deacon's orders. Whatever this is attributable to, 
it is nevertheless a true statement. I will only add, 
that an interference with two lessons of Homer 
may easily happen, without hindering the divinity 
lesson on Saturday. Extracts from Burnet and 
Grotius, I believe, are read in school during Lent. 
As an additional stimulus to emulation, the 
Duke of Newcastle, with a liberality beyond 
praise, presented a medal to the second candidate 
in last year's examination ; which he will con- 
tinue to give every year with one of his three scho- 
larships. All Etonians must rejoice that the en- 
couragement thus held out to learning has indeed 
produced its desired fruits. It is hinted that pri- 
vate tutors, as persons connected with the school, 
should never be admitted examiners for these 
scholarships. In no one instance, where a private 
tutor has examined, has his pupil been a candi- 
date. The character of the gentlemen appointed, 
not to mention their non-intercourse with the 



boys, places them above the least suspicion of 
partiality and favour. 

But the classical education of Eton," he says, 
" is inadequate to the large demand for know- 
ledge at the universities." Whether this be really 
the case, is easily ascertained. It has, neverthe- 
less, been the fashion with men holding high 
places there, to talk loudly of the incompetency of 
Etonians to contest with others whose more fortu- 
nate lot has been cast under an abler and more 
efficient system. Yet, in spite of such worshipful 
authority, Eton men are successful Not a year 
passes, but they highly distinguish themselves. First 
and double-first classes are taken ; Etonians (by 
some lucky accident, or windfall of knowledge) 
are found at the top of both triposes at Cam- 
bridge ; — they bear away prizes, both in their own 
colleges, and from an open field of competitors; 
yet still the cry is raised against them. They may 
be possessed of liberality and sound principles, 
with upright gentlemanly conduct; but they must 
be held ignorant even of the elements of classic 
learning. The truth is easily attested by refer- 
ence to the lists of honours, and the result of every 
year's examination. And surely, if ever the 
god of good-luck has favoured mortals, they must 
be objects of his especial patronage, whose suc- 
cess has fallen out so contrary to human rea- 
soning, whom fortune has enabled to disappoint 
the calculations of Dons ! I will not risk the 
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credit of Eton, by attempting to set forth in round 
numbers the sum total of her prize-men ; for my 
acquaintance with old Eton names is not so accu- 
rate, but that I must understate them. This I 
assert, without fear of contradiction, that Eton 
easily outnumbers any other public school on the 
table of honours in composition, in scholarship, 
though not in mathematics. Even in these last, 
honours have been attained sufficient to prove that 
the highest degree on that tripos is not set too far 
above the reach of Etonians. 

I may be told, as a consequence of the verse 
system, that they ought to excel in composition. 
How, then, is it demanded, " in the name of 
common sense, what the object of composition 
can be," as now practised at Eton ? The writer 
continues his " Remarks/' in a vein, which proves 
him either to have forgotten, or to have avoided, 
in his university career, the frequent opportu- 
nities afforded for composition ; or, perhaps, he 
was at one of the very few colleges which hold 
out little encouragement to the industry or talent 
of their under-graduates. The paragraph furnishes 
a curious instance of the possibility of passing 
three years at the university, and leaving it, with- 
out an idea of its most common exercises. I shall 
give it in his own words. " Even at the universi- 
ties, (he says,) it is, to the multitude, of little or 
no use ; for a man who does not aspire to high 
honours, may take his degree! without being re- 






quired to do a copy of verses during the whole 
time of his residence. It is notorious, that ninety- 
nine out of one hundred never write a bit of Latin 
after they have left school." p. 20. It is more 
notorious, that a candidate for any scholarship or 
exhibition is required to give test of his proficiency 
in Greek and Latin, by composing in both lan- 
guages ; that in most colleges, (and I do not re- 
member an exception,) prizes are proposed in 
every term for composition in various metres ; 
whilst at others, a weekly exercise is required, in 
prose or verse; and frequently a translation of 
passages from the Spectator. This forms an 
important part of both examinations, which must 
be passed previous to an Oxford degree. 

I do not stop to defend a system which tends 
directly to the cultivation of taste, and an elegant 
turn of mind, not shown in Latin or Greek only, 
but of continual use, and available in every shape. 
Those who cannot deny this, yet affect to regret, 
that so much attention is bestowed upon it, to the 
neglect, they say, of more valuable branches of 
instruction ; or, at least, of a sound foundation 
whereon to build. Eton produces good versifiers, 
but no scholars. They know nothing, until they 
have breathed the same air with learned profes- 
sors, and trodden really classic ground on the 
banks of Isis or Cam. Then wondrous is the 
change effected amongst academic shades! — a 
metamorphosis worthy to be sung by him of 
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Sulmo! The young aspirant after honours has 
cast his slough aside, and like Virgil's snake 
— but we presume, 



fio/i ' mala gramina pastus, 



Frigida sub terra tumiduin quern bruma tegebat, 
Nunc positis novus exuviis, nitidus que juventa 
Lubrica convoluit, sublato pectore, terga 
Arduus ad solem.' 

One short year suffices to give him proficiency, 
and sound learning, and reward* Who could 
expect more in twelve months? — But to speak 
gravely, (if such objections can be met with 
gravity,) it is acknowledged, at all hands, that 
whilst crack scholars, sent up from other schools 
to surpass every rival competitor, fall off, and 
continue to retrograde from the time they first 
set foot in the university ; Etonians, on the con- 
trary, gain ground, and progressively improve. 
How then does the university claim all the 
merit of teaching in the one case, but disclaim 
unteaching in the other ? I would simply recom- 
mend Eton men to be content, in contradiction 
to this tirade against them, with placing their 
names high, on the examination lists; although, 
like their schoolfellows before them, they may pass 
unnoticed by a few. 

I come now to what is characterized a& the 
positive €i practice of a pernicious evil, and sub- 
versive of regard for the highest dutifcs of Chris- 



tianity." I mean attendance in chapel on week- 
days. Admitting fully, as I do, the possibility of 
weakening the religious sense in young minds by 
a compulsory attendance upon Divine worship, — 
of wearing away the reverence, which the holy 
place should inspire, by frequent and unprofitable 
meetings within its wails,— I am anxiously desirous 
that another plan should be acted upon. I trust 
I shall not be thought uncharitable in wishing 
that the author of " Remarks," &c, had, in this 
part of his subject especially, displayed the real 
mildness and spirit of the Christian — that he had 
shown himself to have the true interests of religion 
at heart, rather than the gratification of private 
pique, and the imputing obstinacy and prejudice 
to others. Had he done this, the public would 
have received his, in some respects just, observa- 
tions with due attention ; and those with whom the 
remedy of the evil lies, would have listened more 
readily to their conviction of the importance, 
which the subject demands. It is not, however, 
fair to drag Eton forward, as if it alone were 
acting upon statutes by which every collegiate 
foundation is bound. There are other public 
schools following the same plan. Above all, it 
is unfair to give this as a sample of the bad pre- 
paration Eton affords for the University. Every 
Oxford man, and Cantab too, will bear me out 
that attendance in our college chapels is far less 
reverently paid, and consequently far more in- 
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jurious to the morals, and destructive of the reli- 
gious sense, than it ever is at Eton. The reasons 
are obvious. I wish to be understood, not as 
defending the system, (it will not admit of de- 
fence,) but merely as stating the fact, that other 
collegiate establishments are exposed to the same 
charge, and must equally bear its weight. 

Before concluding this part of the subject, I 
cannot avoid noticing the extraordinary turn given 
to the pamphleteer's argument by instancing the 
clergy, as proofs in support of his hypothesis. 
Is it really " in sober sincerity'* that he draws 
this picture of our " hierarchy ?" that he de- 
nounces them as " ignorant of their solemn duties," 
— as " devoting their best energies not to the 
service of their Lord/' not to the high purpose of 
their calling, but engrossed by a secular spirit, a 
thirst after worldly interests and their own ag- 
grandizement ? Is this, indeed, said in candour ? 
in belief of its truth ? or is it but to strengthen 
his cause, to engage the voices of the disaffected, 
to give eclat to his own pages ? I should leave 
the question to be answered by others, if indeed 
his own words did not answer it ; if his own hand 
did not witness against him. In regretting that 
a writer, evidently possessed of talent and abili- 
ties, sufficient perhaps to raise him to distinction 
if they be rightly directed, but most dangerous in 
their misapplication, should have forgotten what 
is due, in common justice to a body of men 




eminent for their charity, their indefatigable la- 
bours and piety in discharging their duties as 
Christ's ministers, — in regretting this, as I do 
most seriously, it is consoling to find that the 
same page, which bears this traced on it, bears 
also so distinctly the stamp of the writer's cha- 
racter as to need no refutation from another 
hand. 

There is but one point more upon which I would 
offer an opinion, — the introduction of abstract 
science. If the plan of incorporating the business 
with an extra master into the regular business 
had not signally failed in a public school, famed 
of late for its diversity of systems, I should still 
be averse to bringing a French or mathematical 
master into closer contact with the school. In 
the instance alluded to, French was attempted 
with no advantage to the boys, and no credit to 
the teacher. I am inclined to doubt whether 
Euclid or algebra can be publicly introduced into 
a large school, with a probability of success. 
Mathematics require a maturity of intellect, and 
a power of reasoning to which the majority of 
boys are unequal. Numerous instances are con- 
tinually found at Cambridge, of men, in their first 
term unacquainted with the elements of that 
science, taking high degrees, assisted only by 
steady reading and the usual course of instruction 
pursued there, public and private. A previous 
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knowledge may, therefore, be dispensed with, 
though it is unquestionably advantageous. I am 
greatly mistaken, if even an elementary acquaint- 
ance with mathematics is essential to a little-go 
at either University, (p. 30.) 

In taking leave of the author of " Remarks 
upon the Present System of Eton School," I can- 
not but congratulate him upon the real candour 
with which he admits the possibility of having 
been betrayed into error, and his wish not to de- 
tract from the many excellencies of Eton. He 
also promises to be thankful for correction : I 
hope he will be. The ferula may assist his hands 
in untying the Gordian-knot, which he has fas- 
tened for himself. With him I have found it an 
irksome and invidious task to find fault. Nor 
should 1 jhave published these few pages, but 
from a wish to disabuse the public mind, in 
correcting some of the positions advanced in his 
pamphlet. The cause is just : if I have failed to 
establish it, yet Eton cannot want powerful and 
willing advocates, in whose hands its vindication 
would be complete. It is beyond the power of 
its decriers, be they open or anonymous, to dim 
the lustre of the great and ennobled names it can 
boast. They need no eulogy ; for that would 
add nothing to their well-established fame. The 
writer, in question, is " permitted to doubt*' if 
Eton can claim to itself any share in fostering 
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their greatness. Who else will doubt that an 
education which combines moral with literary 
instruction ; which instils right and honourable 
principles with good taste and manners ; which 
teaches boys the comparative value of character 
and of abilities, and thus fits them for the business 
of life, and renders them useful, intelligent, re- 
spected members of society, — who will say that 
such an education is not calculated to produce 
great men — is not worthy of confidence and sup- 
port ? The admirable union of all these impor- 
tant qualifications has rendered Eton deservedly 
eminent. Its worst enemies allow it to possess 
the one ; and, in spite of them, it will keep the 
other. Let its sons still be named first in honour- 
able mention, foremost in the race of academical 
distinction ; and whilst it can point to them, 
whilst candidates sent direct from its school,* 
win scholarships at Oxford, and lead the Triposes 
at Cambridge, as successive examinations have 
witnessed, defeating other schools, whose fame 
may be more loudly vaunted, but whose success 
is less, — as long as Eton continues to do this, 
it may hear itself decried and blamed, may 
be charged with obstinacy or contemptuous de- 

* For the last three years a Baliol scholarship has been gained 
by Eton boys, who have returned to school after winning them. 
They have, in like manner, succeeded at Wadham and other 
Colleges. 
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fiance of reform, yet still keep its way, with 
silent but steady progress, dear to all it has fos- 
tered, and respected by those who know it only 
through their intercourse with Etonians. 



THE END. 
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